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Unlike other terms that describe individual functioning or account 
for a person's idiosyncratic modes of behavior, the use of attitudes and 
values as personality descriptors and as 'proper" subjects for investi- 
gation requires little explanation. Attitudes, traits, values, and even 
interests, generally considered to be fundamental dimensions of person- 
ality, are often used interchangeably as equivalent references. Usually, 
values are equated with the desirable— something to be esteemed and held 
as important. They are often seen as concepts that are organized, more 
or less clearly, around clusters of attitudes (Kluekhohn, 1951; Newcomb, 
Turner and Converse, 1965). Generally, the notion prevails that by know- 
ing an individual's value system, one will also have a considerable 
amount of related information about the person who holds those partic- 
ular beliefs and, accordingly, about his manner of behaving in specific 
kinds of situations. 

All societies have had specialists who are concerned with the trans- 
mission and expression of culturally-proven values and mores to the 
younger generations and with the maintenance of these values among their 
adult members. A major function of school has always been to teach 
these values. This function has been perpetuated throughout the years 
with more or less success. Some students unquestionably accept the mores 
and values of their teachers; others almost totally reject everything 
an adult attempts to "teach". Whatever the degree of acquiescence in 
the past, however, the phenomenon of acceptance/rejection is particularly 
pointed with the current emphasis on gaps between generations and dif- 
ferent cultural groups, and among administrators, instructors, and 
students. 

Since a basic tenet of education is that it seeks to teach values, 
the junior college— a self-styled "teaching institution"— must, by 
extension, concern itself with transmitting values from generation to 
generation. Accordingly, investigations of value differences, value 
similarities, and value changes appear particularly appropriate to any 
study of the junior college. 

Unfortunately, little work has been done on the issue at this par- 
ticular level. One of the few such investigations among junior college 
personnel sttempted to establish contrasts and similarities in values 
and attitudes between students and faculty (Blai, 1970). Results from 
a 95-item questionnaire, selected from a larger scale developed by 
Hadden (1969), indicated that 42 attitudes were shared by a majority of 
the students while diverse views were often expressed by students and 
faculty in Blai's junior college population. Another study, reporting 
results of a fifty-question survey administered to political science 
students, found significant attitudinal differences in terms of both 
age and sex (Sogomonian, 1967). 

The investigation of student/staff values reported here constitutes 
one phase of a larger study coordinated by the ERIC Clearinghouse for 
Junior Colleges at UCLA (Cohen, 1970; Park, 1?71). The overriding 
purpose of this project was to develop guidelines for institutional 
assessment— hence, progrem development— by considering specific charac- 
teristics of junior colleges, student bodies, faculties, and administrative 
staffs. 
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METHOD 



The Schools 

The three schools from which the subjects were drawn ere all located 
within a 75 -mile radius of Los Angeles. Although no one Institution can 
ever duplicate another, a number of commonly held features suggest that 
these schools represent other junior colleges throughout the country. 

Urban College, established In 1927, Is a large community college. 
Current enrollment figures report the student population as 40% black, 
40% white, and 20% other groups. The college's present enrollment of 
some 3,400 students represents a considerably smaller number than In Its 
earlier years. 

Suburban College Is In many ways the antithesis of Urban College. 
Built In 1966, It Is a growing school (4367 day students In 1970) In an 
expanding community, a self-styled "Innovative Institution". Its audio- 
tutorial equipment, carrels, creative laboratory setups, and other tech- 
nical media are used by students as essential components of their 
curriculum, not merely as adjuncts to other courses or programs. 

Rural College Is notably different from the two other schools. It 
Is small (714 day students in 1970), comparatively new (established In 
1962), and its few faculty members appear to accept the mandates of the 
administrative staff. The school functions as a traditional, self- 
contained college in a rural area. 

Subjects 

The subjects for this study included 1876 entering freshmen students 
and 238 staff members in the three schools. There were 1044 male and 821 
female students ranging In age from 16 to over 22 years, with e median 
ags of 17.2. 

The 238 staff members included 155 males and 83 females. Their ages 
ranged from 25 to over 40, with a median of 40 years. Subjects who were 
members of the administrative staff included two of the three college 
presidents, 28 administrators from all three schools, and 10 people who 
identified themselves primarily as counselors. The combined responses 
of both faculty and administration are presented as one group, staff, 
and compared with responses of the students. 

Instruments 

Of the several instruments administered, only one--the Rokeach Value 
Scales (1968)— is pertinent to this discussion. These scales have been 
developed upon a particular theoretical basis (Rokeach, 1968a) which 
distinguishes between terminal values (the end-states worth attaining) 
and instrumental values (the modes of behaving). Thus, two separate 
but interrelated value systems are postulated. 

Terminal values represent specific beliefs which the individual 
strives to maintain as personally and socially worth-while (e.g., a 
world of peace, wisdom, mature love). Instrumental values are closely 
related to what other psychologists have called traits, honeefy . 
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intellectual orientation or nodes of behavior (courageousness, cheerful- 
ness). There are ways the individual conducts himself in order to achieve 
certain end goals, criteria for behavior, even though he may not be con- 
sciously aware of these goals at the time he is acting in a particular 
manner. 

Any single value is part of a larger organisation— a value system— 
and its importance to the individual is evidenced by its position relative 
to other values. Thus, the hierarchical order by which values may be 
conceptualised suggests a rank ordering along an individually designated 
continuum of importance. 

Rokeach 's phenomenological approach is based upon the assumption 
that every person undergoing a process of socialisation has learned 
certain beliefs about modes of behaving or about end-states of existence 
which he considers socially and personally desirable. Another assump- 
tion is that every person differs from every other person, not so much 
as to whether or not he possesses certain values but, rather, the degree 
to which they are important to him. The differences become evident in 
terms of the way these values are arranged into a system or organization, 
thereby creating a hierarchy of values. 

The Rokeach Scales 

Building on this rationale, Rokeach has developed a way of measuring 
values according to two independent scales (1968; 1969). One list in- 
cludes eighteen terminal values; the other, eighteen instrumental values. 
Bach scale, distilled from lists of several hundred values, contains 18 
alphabetically arranged terms which the subject is asked to rank "in 
order of importance to him". Most respondents feel the ordering process 
is not very reliable since all these values are socially desirable and 
the task of ranking seems difficult. However, research evidence points 
to the contrary. The rank ordering that the individual imposes on the 
two sets of value lists comes primarily from within himself and is not 
Inherent in the structure of the stimulus material itself. In this sense, 
the two scales are similar to other projective techniques. 

Procedures and Results 

At the beginning of the fall term, 1969, Instructors and adminis- 
trative staffs in each of the three saople schools responded to the 
Values Scales. The scales were Incorporated in a booklet that contained 
several other items to which the subjects also responded. Responses 
were tabulated separately for each subject. 

The statistical methods* * employed were as follows: For each case 
(role affiliation, sex, age, major), the sample was separated into 
appropriate groups (for exanple, male and female students). Then, for 
each of the values considered, the median response of the groups was 
confuted as well as the median response for the total sample. It should 
be pointed out that the medians were computed using the standard technique 



*The statistical analyses as well as all tables were made by Thomas B. 
Farver, who is also responslblla.for this note and the methods enployed. 
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for grouped data (49a:273). The median teat to determine if the groups 
represented samples from populations with the same median was performed. 
Once the medians had been computed for all 18 values (in both the Terminal 
and Instrumental Values Scales), they were ranked. For the convenience 
of the reader, both Chi-square values (X^) and ranks appear in the tables. 

TWo points of clarification should be made regarding the results. 
First, although the sire of the medians for the groups sometimes appears 
close, significance by the median test i» established. This result is 
explained mainly by the relative sanple size of the two groups. Because 
of the nature of the study and because of population size differences, 
it was not always possible to achieve equality in sanple size (for 
example, student samples are always much larger than staff samples). As 
a result the total median (on which the median test is ultimately based) 
is heavily weighted by the groups with the largest sample sizes. 

Secondly, the results may be Interpreted from two points of view: 

If one is primarily interested in the relative order of importance of 
the values among the groups, he will look at the general pattern of the 
ranks of the medians for each group. On the other hand, one can gain 
Important information by considering the level of the medians for the 
values. Here his attention would be directed towards the results of the 
median test. 

Rather than present a detailed discussion of value differences 
discerned between the various grouping, we have chosen to let the data 
speak for themselves (Tables I through XVI). However, one finding is 
worthy of particular note— i.e., the actual role of student or teacher 
seems to affect the value system more than any other variable— sex, age, 
or designated major. Both the greatest differences and the greatest 
number of differences were discerned when students were compared with 
staff members. This is in truth a generation gap. However, it is not 
as much a gap between old people and young as between established in- 
structors and students, by definition, a group in role transition. 
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TABLE VIII 

MEDIAN TEST COMPARISON OF MALE AND FEMALE STUDENTS IN ORDERING OF INSTRUMENTAL VALUES 
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TABLE X 

MEDIAN TEST COMPARISON OF MALE ACT) FEMALE STAFF IN ORDERING OF INSTRUMENTAL VALDES 
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A Proposed Cluster lag o t Values for the Community College 

The study of student and staff values outlined in the first part of 
this paper led to the postulation of a clustering of values in the com- 
munity college. Whether explicitly stated or merely inferential, every 
institution has some types of value conmitments. These may be as defin- 
itive as, in the case of business concerns, "to make a certain amount of 
money within a specified period of time" or as diffuse as "to prepare 
people to live in a democratic society". Generally, institutional goals 
stem from and are dependent upon multiple-value systems. Few goals can 
stand alone as mere isolates in a complex society. Thus, whether they 
are clearly designated or ambiguous, whether they are singular or mul- 
tiple, whether they are openly acknowledged or fairly unconscious, no 
institution exists apart from a value structure. 

What, then, are the values of the junior college as an institution 
of higher education? Do all junior colleges assign Importance to the 
same values? If not, where are the differences and can these differences 
be attributed to specific variables? Bow do the values of junior colleges 
relate to those of other educational structures? Can these values be 
used to describe the idiosyncratic traits that might distinguish one 
institution from another? The notes presented here constitute a prelim- 
inary attest to examine the junior college in terms of its values 
systems and to raise what seem to be pertinent questions regarding alter- 
natives in higher education. 

The junior college appears to be formulated on the basis of five 
separate value constellations that persist, to varying degrees, in ef- 
fecting the goals toward which any institution strives. These may be 
classified as: (1) the belief in rational or cognitive man versus the 

irrational; (2) the belief in a personal God, a somewhat structured 
religion; (3) the Protestant ethic, a notion that one must work for a 
living and give value for money received; (A) the concept of democracy, 
equal opportunity for all; and (5) the view of the person as an individual, 
having rights of his own, and stressing his individuality. 

Let me elaborate a bit further on these five value structures: 

1. Cognitive man is seen as a rational being. His behavior, pred- 
icated on a thinking perception of the world, is typically seen as the 
ideal. Thus we teach certain skills so that students are abls to deal 
with certain kinds of cognitive material— literature, mathematics, and 
the like. The development of learning skills and the abilities to deal 
with the abstract, the symbolic, are based upon the underlying belief in 
man as a rational being. 

2. Another constellation of values that has played a considerable 
role in American education falls under the rubric of religion. Students 
of higher education well know that early schools were founded upon 
religious notions and were created in order to stimulate and encourage 
in man the implementation of a religious perspective in his everyday 
life. There now seems to be an inverse relationship between value 
structures held by institutions and previous values founded on such 
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concepts; in other words, a diminishing emphasis on religion in our present 
day schools. 

3. The Protestant ethic Implies that man must work for a living. 

He gives a certain amount of value for whatever remuneration he receives 
and he is the personification of practical man. The notions that stem 
from this belief system are that man must "do" that activity that is the 
important thing in life. 

4. The democratic view that all people should be educated to their 
greatest potential has in the past few years both become more significant 
and assumed clearer viability. The demands for equal opportunity are 
now most familiar and although these are based upon very early notions 
of our American democratic system, it has taken several decades for them 
to even begin to be implemented in our academic institutions. 

5. Our final constellation of values, which has to do with the 
person in his act of becoming, stems from the psychological, psychometric, 
and dynamic personality concepts developed in the past SO years. Words 
like self-actualization, self-realization. Individuation, and individual 
rights, all have to do with this kind of value structure and as the 
understanding of man becomes more and more a goal for greater numbers of 
people, we find that this belief system appears to be operating to a 
greater extent than in previous times. 

Directions 

If we say that institutions are founded upon any one— or all— of 
these beliefs structures, how then can we measure them? Are there means 
by which we can really find out whether such a structure seems feasible, 
just what it means for different kinds of institutions, and what effects 
certain belief systems have upon the eventual behavioral functioning of 
the people Involved in our educational institutions? 

Stemming from the early work of Thomas and Znanlecki (1918) the 
questions of values began to be seen in terms of social organizations 
and the people Involved in these groups. Eventually, building upon the 
works of such people as Allport, Vernon, & Lindsey (1960), Barton (1962), 
Kluckhohn (1951), and Morris (1956), several attempts have been made to 
investigate attitudes and values. One rather simple but operationally 
sound approach to systematically measuring the belief systems of various 
groups of people is through Rokeach's Terminal and Instrumental Values 
Scales. In this respect, we might say that the notion of cognitive 
man as superior man is seen in the selection of such Rokeach values as 
wisdom, a sense of accomplishment. Intellectual and logical . Religious 
attitudes are demonstrated in salvation and possibly, a world of peace, 
honest, and obedient . The Protestant ethic is demonstrated in the im- 
portance ascribed to the values family security, obedient, and polite 
and, possibly, in national security, self respect, ambitious, capable, 
clean, and helpful . Equal opportunity for all, the notion of democracy, 
becomes paramount in the selection of eouallty. freedom, a world of 
peace, and independent . And finally, the view of the person and his 
individual rights might be measured by high priorities assigned to the 
values exciting life, happiness . inner harmony, mature love, pleasure. 
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* sense of accoBnlishmsnt as wall as social recognition . Independent. 
loving, and self-control T 

Using these value scales and ascribing them to various academic 
institutions might well provide a basis for better understanding academic 
organisations— and for postulating alternatives in higher education. 
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